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Edttor to Keader:- 


JoINnT UNION-MANAGEMENT MERIT RAT- 
1NG sounds like a radical and impractical 
idea to most of us. I have had successful 
experiences in a number of occasions with 
joint union-management job evaluation and 
could never see why merit rating wouldn't 
work equally well. Rutgers University has 
just published another case study of co- 
operation between labor and management; 
No. 2, “‘The Joint Employee Rating Plan of 
the P.J. Ritter Company and Local 56, Meat 
and Cannery Workers Union, AFL.”’ The 
Institute of Management and Labor Rela- 
tions of Rutgers University is responsible 
for this report which was written by John 
J. Pearce, Jr. and D.N. Dertouzos. It is well 
printed with a paper cover in 52 pages. 
Additional copies are available from the 
University in New Brunswick, New Jersey 
at $1.00. ‘ 

The report describes a joint merit 
rating plan and the part which it has played 
in settling labor-management problems at a 
large food packing company. The authors 
obtained their material by participating 
directly in the meetings of the labor-man- 
agement committee and in addition, inter- 
viewed members of both groups. This plan 
provides a systematic review of the reguiar 
production employees by foremen and shop 
stewards. The plan provides an incentive for 
employees to improve in production and 
attendance. An unsolved problem however, 
is how to use employee rating in promo- 
tions, lay-offs, and recalls. The authors 
point out that both union and management 
at Ritter regard employee ratings as an 
inadequate measure of individual efficiency 
but they do serve as a good starting point. 
They conclude that one of the most im- 
portant factors in the success of the plan is 
the improvement in relationships by bring- 
ing stewards and foremen together regularly 


to work on problems concerning the 
workers. 





FACTOR DEFINITIONS ARE AN ESSENTIAL 
FOUNDATION for any plan of job evaluation. 
Over the years I have labored long and 
earnestly in the development and revision 
of carefully worded factor definitions. 
Recently I was presented with a set of 
definitions which were developed by some 
of the members of the Personnel Adminis- 
tration Department of a New England 
manufacturing company with which I have 
had the good fortune to be associated in a 
consulting capacity. It is with permission 
that I quote herewith in full the definitions . 
as presented to me: 


Factor Definitions 
(Ned Hay System) 
Experience 


One kind of skill necessary for the suc- 
cessful performance of a job is gained 
through experience on this and previous 
jobs. Other kinds of skill acquired through 
experience are: 

a. Appearing to be busy when the boss is 
looking. 
b. Doing the smallest amount of work for 
the largest amount of pay. 
c. Talking loud and long without saying 
anything. 
Training 

Another kind of skill required is that 
which is gained through formal education, 
or as it is sometimes called—'‘raising hell 
at the old man's expense’’. In this factor, 
we also consider special training. This is 
roughly comparable to what a person ab- 
sorbs after doing the same job for eighteen 
years. It is very hard to avoid this type of 
training, as it is an insidious seepage. 
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Mental Application 


Mental application is reasoning (how 
did he ever become boss)—thinking (it’s 
about time I got a raise)—and deciding 
(I'll ask for it the next time he is in a good 
mood) in which independent action is 
necessary. Other factors are Planning (will 
I get drunk tonight)—organizing (have I 
enough liquor )—problem solving (alone or 
with company), for performance of the job 
at minimum proficiency, or more briefly 
‘he'll do”. 


Accountability 


Accountability is that part of a job 
that can't be avoided because someone is 
going to check. It is measured by what 
you can get away with without causing a 
loss that can be detected, the number of 
times you can get away with it, and the 
likelihood that someone will find out. It 
does not include basic personal require- 
ments brought to the job, such as a good 
stock of liquor, appeal to the opposite sex, 
attention to personal affairs, etc. 


Fatigue 


All jobs involve some fatigue. Credit 
is given on a sliding scale according to the 
employees inclination, as follows: 


**All tired out’’ 

**Still an hour to lunch’’ 

‘*What a long day”’ 

*“‘Why did I take that 
last drink”’ 

“Once is enough for 
anybody”’ 


25 points. 
30 points. 
42 points. 


10:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 

2:00 p.m. 

3:00 p.m. 
85 points. 
4:00 p.m. 
142 points. 


Working Conditions 


No credit is given under this factor 
to those who have a private office in which 
to hide. Physical surroundings are also 
considered under which the work is per- 
formed, if unusually agreeable, such as a 
lovely blonde secretary. 





THE MEMBER-CENTERED CONFERENCE is 
a conference organized in such a way as to 
(x) permit the group to select its own 


problems and discuss them freely; (2) allow 
a group to do its own planning; (3) assist 
the group to arrive at its own conclusions. 
In short, the conference is centered around 
the needs of its members as seen by them, 
and not as seen by any outside authority. 
“Human Organization’’, Winter, 1950, is 
the Journal for the Society of Applied 
Anthropology at 61 West 55th Street, New 
York 19. This number contains an article 
on the member-centered conference and 
gives extracts from discussions which took 
place in some of these conferences among 
superintendents, foremen and other persons 
employed in a branch manufacturing plant. 
Students of training methods and those 
interested in human relationships in in- 
dustry will find this article interesting and 
stimulating. It was written by Chris 
Argyris and Graham Taylor, the former at 
the Labor School at Cornell and the latter 
at the Graduate School of Public Health, 
University of Pittsburgh. 





Gettinc Aone Tocetuer is the title 
of the April 13th ‘“‘Commentator’’ issued 
by General Electric Company. It reminds 
readers that several years ago in the first 
issue of the Commentator the statement was 
made that the following nine things were 
objectives toward which the Company was 
aiming. These were (1) good pay, (2) good 
working conditions, (3) good bosses, (4) a 
chance to get ahead, (5) steady work, 
(6) being treated with respect, (7) giving 
employees the facts, (8) information about 
improving the product and (9) providing 
rewards in addition to pay such as making 
jobs interesting and satisfying. L. R. 
Boulware, Vice President, Employee Rela- 
tions of the Company says ‘‘to what degree 
we have succeeded you can judge better 
than we. But we will continue trying in 
every way possible to make jobs better."’ 





Dip you EVER TRY TO BUDGET the 
money spent for salary increases? Try it. 
Instead of having every supervisor come to 
the front office demanding increases for 
Tom, Dick and Harry because they are 
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“valuable workers’’, each supervisor will 
be ‘‘on his own’. If you have good job 
evaluation you can easily determine what 
share of the total amount of money to be 
spent for salary increases in the coming year 
should be assigned to each department. 
Then each supervisor will know exactly 
where he stands. He will have a definite 
amount of money to spend for salary in- 
creases. This means that he will have to be 
very careful and discriminating in deciding 
who gets an increase and how much. He 
will no longer be able to demand a little 
more. Anything he gives to Smith beyond 
Smith's share will have to be taken from 
Brown or Jones. This will make him very 
careful in his judgments. Try it. It works 
very well in a good many companies. 





Merit Rating 


MeRIT RATING CONTINUES one of the 
most aggravating problems that any per- 
sonnel man has to deal with. All of us face 
the problem of the optimistic supervisor 
whose men are all.‘‘95% efficient’. All of 
us know too, the pessimist who has only 
average employees. Neither supervisor 
makes any discrimination among his people. 
They are all either ‘‘very good’’ or ‘‘aver- 
age’’. The tough problem is to decide how 
the employees in the two departments 
compare with one another and to know 
where real merit actually exists. 

One cure for this situation has been 
tO require supervisors to rate employees in 
accordance with what is called ‘‘forced 
distribution’’. This means that they will 
be asked to select one-quarter of the em- 
ployees as being the best in the department 
and one-quarter as the poorest—though not 
necessarily unsatisfactory. This leaves one- 
half of them in the ‘‘average’’ group. 

During World War 2 a great deal of 
work was done by psychologists and 
statisticians on the form of rating known 
as ‘‘forced choice’’. This requires the selec- 
tion and standardizing of statements de- 
scriptive of employee behavior. Usually 
these are arranged in groups of four. Two 


statements are favorable but one differ- 
entiates good from poor employees. The 
other does not and therefore does not count 
in the employee's favor. The other two are 
unfavorable comments, one of which dis- 
criminates between poor and good em- 
ployees and the other does not. However, 
the rater does not know which one counts 
and which one doesn't. He is merely asked 
to check “‘blind’’ and the personnel depart- 
ment does the scoring. Recently a friend 
told me that his Company had spent 
$13,000. developing a forced choice rating 
plan and then had to discard it for the reason 
that the raters—the foremen and super- 
visors—would not go it “‘blind’’. They re- 
fused to be a party to a plan the outcome 
of which was withheld from them. 

Most people don’t know that merit 
rating is a problem in probability measure- 
ment. Perhaps this accounts for the trouble 
they have with it. 





Labor-management cooperation was 
the subject of a comment in PJ for April: 
page 405. Reader’s Digest was given credit 
for a story of how Local #407, UAW-CIO 
helped the Unit Drop Forge Company get 
more business and thus saved some of their 
jobs. Attention has been called to my 
error: this story appeared in Business Week 
for August 20, 1949. 





From time to time requests come to us 
for some of the scarce early issues of PEr- 
SONNEL JOURNAL. We have mentioned before 
that our file does not contain Volume No. tr. 
If at any time, any of you are clearing out 
your magazines, we would be very glad to 
purchase any copies of Volume No. 1 up 
through Volume 21. 





THe SOUTHEASTERN PERSONNEL CoNn- 
FERENCE will be held at Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina, September 1oth 
to 12th. Frank T. de Vyver is Secretary. 


Wid May 





We are all impressed with the importance of pay-. 
ing careful attention to communicating effectively 
with our employees. Here is an exceptionally 
valuable story on the subject with a clear state- 
ment of what communication is and specific sug- 
gestions of how to achieve it. 


Communicating With Our 
Employees 


By Hirao S. Hatt, Vice President for Personnel, 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc. 


stand the meaning of what you are trying to communicate, they will not re- 

spond effectively. Were it not for people, our machines would be idle. There- 
fore, our success in business depends upon our ability to get results through people 
by effective communication. 

Unfortunately, too many of us feel that it is to be used only when we are in 
trouble. For example, the union pulls the workers of the ABC Company out on strike. 
Before the strike, the employees have not seen hide nor hair of the management. 
Suddenly the worker becomes the most important item on the company’s program. 
The workers are herded together to hear a message from the plant manager, or the 
president of the company sends letters to their homes. They are told how important 
they are to the company. This is communication, but communication at its worst. 
Communication, to be effective, must be continuous. The employees are not fooled 
by the burst of attention. They know that as soon as the strike is over, they again 
will become the forgotten people of the company. 


(Css she mes is the art of developing understanding. Unless people under- 


Five Ways or CoMMUNICATING 


Communication is a continuous process. Whether he realizes it or not, the 
employer in the above example was communicating to his employees before the strike 
and will continue to communicate after the strike. He communicated by his sélence. 
His silence indicated to his workers that they are no more important to him than the 
machines in the plant. In fact, it is indicated that they are even less important be- 
cause the machines continually receive attention from the maintenance crews. 

We communicate by our silence; we also communicate by our actions—our be- 
havior. We've all had the experience at one time or another of praising one of our 
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employees for a job well done; in fact, perhaps over-praising him so that when, at 
the end of the year, he received a salary increase, he complained because the increase 
was not commensurate with our praise. Our actions showed that we didn’t really 
think as well of him as we said we did. 

We also communicate by our inaction—when action is indicated. Sitting back 
placidly, permitting one employee to wander in on the job ten, fifteen or twenty 
minutes late each morning, or permitting an employee to slip out during the day for 
coffee for twenty or thirty minutes at a time indicates that we are playing a favorite 
or that we are a loose operator. Before long the entire organization has caught on, 
and we are branded inefficient. By our inaction—by our refusal to talk about the 
situation—we have communicated our approval. Words could not have communi- 
cated this idea more effectively. 

We communicate by our Jack of decision. Refusal to decide tells our employees 
that we don’t know—or that we lack the gumption to make a decision. Before long 
they run around our end to someone else in the department who will make the deci- 
sion for them. Thus, we have communicated another idea—by indecision. 

We communicate through our personality—the twinkle in our eye, the smile on 
our face, the firmness of our handshake, the enthusiasm in our voice, and so on. 
There are no better examples of this than the two Roosevelts—Teddy and Franklin D. 

We must keep in mind that we are continuously communicating—by our words, 
by our silence, by our action, by our inaction, by our lack of decision, by our per- 
sonality. And since this is so, let us consider for a moment what is the objective of 
communication and what are the road blocks that stand in the way. 

Communication is more than just getting an idea across. It is getting it across 
effectively. This means getting the idea understood; getting it accepted; making it 
an integral part of the person to whom the idea is to be communicated. Only in this 
way will we get results. 

Here I should like to emphasize three elements requiring skillful use if com- 
munications are to be effective: 

(1) A realization of the importance of timing; 
(2) Sensitivity (insight); and 
(3) The creation of a sympathetic attitude. 


TIMING Is IMPORTANT 


The effect of timing in all communications is tremendous. Let’s say, for example, 
that your organization intends to open a new power generating station and close 
an old one. Let’s pretend that this would mean laying off some employees, trans- 
ferring others, promoting still others. Let’s further assume that the story is given to 
the newspapers by your alert public relations department, before it has been given 
to your own people. What happens? First of all, your management people feel that 
they are working for an inconsiderate outfit, which will inform the general public 
before they know of such a move. This breeds bad feeling and injures morale at a time 
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when it is needed most. Second, any attempt to mend fences and tell the story to 
management after the fact is resented as a patch job. Many employees feel the same 
way. They will resist the change, both actively and passively, and further changes 
will be even harder to make. Further their families will reflect the same attitude and, 
to a surprising extent, so will the entire community. 

What would have been a better way to handle this situation? Well, as a starter, 
a time table would be established, with a definite time for notifying each affected 
group. For example, let’s call the date of the newspaper release ‘‘N'’ Day, and work 
back from there. Your top layer of management—officers of the company—would 
know of the change long beforehand. Your superintendents, or whoever corresponds 
to them, should know of it two or three weeks before the public announcement. 
Your foremen should know of it one or two weeks beforehand, and your employees 
one week beforehand. Your local community ‘influence group’’—the folks in your 
immediate operating vicinity whose opinions of you help shape the attitude of the 
community—should be notified by mail several days before the story is given to the 
press—at a press conference, incidentally, where the reporters and editors will have 
a chance to ask questions. 


You Must Be SEnsITIvVE 


The second fundamental element is sensitivity—knowing exactly when to say 
something to somebody or to a group in order to get the maximum value. Some- 


times that means throwing a timetable right out the window. It means a fine ear to 
the ground, in order to catch the first faint whispers of the grapevine. Then it means 
an ability to judge the strength of that grapevine, and having the ‘‘feel’’ to pop 
your story at the exactly right moment before your organization is rumorridden. 

Here is an example of what I mean—one that happened in our own organiza- 
tion. In January of this year a man holding an important job in one of our plants 
left us to go into the consulting business. We had worked out a very careful time- 
table for notification of our management, our employees, the ‘‘influence group”’ 
and the newspapers. Everything was set to go on two particular days. However, it 
developed that the grapevine went to work in earnest about five days before our 
first announcement to our own people was scheduled. Inside of 24 hours, the rumor 
was all over our two plants and our New York Office that Mr. X was leaving. 

We stuck to our original schedule this particular time, but our announcement 
was an anti-climax. As I look back on that situation, I feel very strongly that, if 
we had properly judged the strength of the grapevine and gone on an emergency 
basis, making the announcement before the rumors became so widespread, we would 
have benefitted. A good strong hunch on releasing the information ahead of time 
would have worked out better for us than our policy of sitting tight until the days 
arrived when we were to make the announcement. News is news when it’s hot—not 
when it’s five days old. 

Situations like that are very tough to judge. It calls for real management skill 
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to know when something should be said or not said. The only thing I can suggest 
along those lines is a good variety of contacts which will enable you to judge the 
speed at which the rumor snowball is rolling. If you can sense that a landslide is 
coming, you'd better get your message out in a hurry. If it’s a really small affair, stick 
to your original schedule. In this respect, you're a good deal like a baseball batter 
with a count of three and two on him. He has only three-fifths of a second to judge 
the next ball—whether he swings or lets it go. 


Tue Ricuat AttitrupeE 1s ImporTANT 


That leads to the creation of attitude. Just as our foremen became impressed with 
our sincerity, so will any group change its feeling if it is sure that every effort is 
being made to communicate with it. 

Creating the right attitude for communicating—the receptivity—is more than 
half the battle. This cannot be done quickly. We humans are naturally skeptical 
animals. We can detect someone who is talking down to us or trying to curry our 
favor in a flash. We, as Americans, hate propaganda. We pride ourselves on being 
able to digest facts for ourselves. We don't like paternal treatment. Spend a couple 
of months analyzing your own particular set-up before you launch a program. I 
also urge you not to fall too fast for something that worked for another company. 


MeETHODs OF COMMUNICATION 

What are some of the channels of communication? Let’s review a few. Com- 
munication channels are down, up and sideways. The obvious down communications 
are ‘‘decisions."’ They are handed down orally or in writing. But it is not enough to 
just hand down a decision. The top-sergeant attitude has no place in a sound business 
operation. People want to know why. Telling them why brings understanding that 
will result in a more intelligent execution of a project. But where the person carry- 
ing out the order doesn’t know why, he has no alternative but to carry it out to the 
letter. That often leads to exasperating results. 

Policy is also downward communication. Facts about a company are down com- 
munications. Decisions, policies and facts can be communicated in many ways. 
To name a few: Employee magazines, supervisory newsletters, manuals, inter-office 
memos. In these types of communication, as in every other, the foremost considera- 
tion is understanding. Be brief, but furnish enough information to provide for in- 
telligent action on the part of the person receiving it. 

One of the chief problems in industry is getting information to go up. Too often top 
members of management are locked up with affairs of finance, manufacturing and 
sales to an extent that prevent important information from reaching them from lower 
levels. Often the very attitude of top management—its gruffness, matter-of-factness— 
acts as a block so that information does not percolate to the level where this informa- 
tion can be of value in making decisions. But the upward progression is also im- 
portant for another reason. It gives the lower echelons of management and the 
rank-and-file the opportunity to participate in the decision-making function of the 
organization and help make it successful. 
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What are some of the methods to be used here? Discussion groups, junior execu- 
tive clubs, management trainee reports, multiple management boards, opinion 
surveys. Most of these are familiar. 

Another way of getting information up may be most important of all. This is 
keeping our ear to the ground. The grapevine, if properly used, often is a source of 
important information. It is from the grapevine that we first get symptoms of unrest 
and discontent. 

An important kind of communication operates sidewise. It is communication 
with fellow workers or fellow executives. In both groups, each member must secure 
acceptance. Acceptance is particularly valuable today in connection with the line 
and staff relationship. The difference in the success of the line and staff relationship 
as practiced in various companies depends upon its acceptance by the line and the 
attitude of the members of the staff in daily working relationship with the line. 
The relationship has to be accepted by the line. The staff must get acceptance by not 
assuming the duties and responsibility of the line. 


Tue Foreman Is ImporTANT 


When I speak to you of communication, you naturally start to think of two 
things; the spoken and the written word. There are, of course, many other ways to 
communicate which have a surprising effect. Words left unsaid sometimes can be 
just as much of a communication as words spoken. A smile in the morning is effective 
communication, just as is a scowl. Most of us still tend to think solely of the written 
word when we think of communicating, but how much stronger is the spoken word! 

In my humble opinion, the most completely successful method of communica- 
tion between management and employees is for the individual foreman to pass on 
the desired information or orders to his people, through a small meeting or by tell- 
ing each one of them individually. If he does a good job no letter, no brochure, no 
recording of the president’s voice can compare. I sincerely feel that we have only 
scratched the surface of developing foremen to be our prime communicators. Fifty 
or seventy-five years ago, the big boss of the business knew every worker by name. 
As he walked through the shop, he could stop and talk intimately with each em- 
ployee. That day has long since gone, of course. Today the individual foremen is 
Mr. Boss to the 15, 20 or §0 people he supervises. If we can get him operating success- 
fully in communication, utilizing every advantage of timing and attitude, I think 
we'll have a pretty good answer. 

But it’s not nearly enough to do a job with the foremen and to assume, blithely, 
that top management is fully skilled in the craft of communication. I can tell you 
that top management is not. I can tell you that there is much work needed to de- 
velop consciousness of the importance of communication by top management ex- 
ecutives. Until and unless that consciousness is apparent—until communication 
becomes a living process from the top down, our efforts will be feeble indeed. 

Now, then, it’s simple enough to say that every action of an executive must 
include planning for communication, as well as for other details. But executives are 
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busy people. Their minds in industry are taken up with numerous details. It is hard 
for them to shake their natural habits and focus on communication as sharply as 
necessary. 


CoMMUNICATION DEPARTMENT 


Because of that, many companies are setting up Communication Departments 
to spearhead and direct the entire communications program and actually to train 
top executives in the use of the fundamentals of the art. We at Bigelow are in the 
process of doing that right now. We know it will take us several years to achieve 
the results we want, because it is a tough task to train executives. 

In Bigelow, this operation will be a staff job, reporting directly to me. It will 
be, of course, an advisory job, but it will also be strongly creative. Our present 
plans call for combining this function with that of plant community public rela- 
tions, because of the close tie-in between the two. 

One of the least apparent but most interesting features of this position will be 
the scheduling of information to employees and management. One of our troubles in 
the past was the fact that too many people could and would communicate, with 
both management and employees, with little or no coordination. The man I have 
chosen will act as a traffic policeman, to see that neither group is overwhelmed with 
material at any one time, and to see that there are no long lulls in between. He will 
by no means be a censor; that would be an insult to the intelligence of our manage- 
ment people. But he will tactfully try to shape communication so that our objectives 
are reached, and so that the continuity and smoothness of our program is preserved. 

There is another far-reaching effect of successful communication in industry 
which, I am sure, is not lost on you. If we in management can do a good job of keep- 
ing our employees informed, they will be less liable to believe some of the slanderous 
statements made about business by selfish interests. If we can give the facts of our 
case in straightforward fashion, our employees will not have to rely on rumors and 
half-truths for their information. If our employees can learn within the walls of 
their own company what makes that company tick, and actually see democracy and 
truth in action, I’m betting they won't listen to soap-box orators or dangerous crack- 
pot ideologists. 

If feel very deeply that we in management by use of good, well-timed, sincere 
communications, can build—or in some cases, rebuild—employee loyalty. We can 
serve our country by demonstrating that what benefits business, benefits the people 
and the entire nation. 





A high ratio of absenteeism costs money and is 
hard to reduce. When jobs are plentiful people 
feel more free to stay home when they please. 
Here is how one company cut the rate to less than 


3% a year. 


A Plan For Reducing 
Absenteeism 


By Tuomas C. Kent, Director of Personnel, 
Daisy Mfg..Co., Plymouth, Mich. 


VERY personnel man dreads the conferences with Management at which ab- 
BR senteeism becomes a topic for discussion. Generally the operating or produc- 

tion chiefs have the idea that there exists some magic formula that will do 
away with the problem forever but the Personnel Department has missed the boat 
somewhere in failing to produce it. 

“We ought to get tough, fire the chronics, and set an example’; ‘‘Why doesn’t 
Personnel send somebody out to check on these people?’ ‘*The Personnel Department 
ought to talk to every single absentee before he goes back to work, and warn him 
he’s through if he takes one more day off!’’ And so on. 

Every personnel man has heard these suggestions. He knows in his heart that 
the best set of plant rules, the most careful interviewing of absentees when they 
return, the most diligent attention to good working conditions, even the nurse sent 
out to play detective and check up on employees who report illness—none of these 
will prove entirely effective. 

No single plan will ever entirely cure the problem of absenteeism; plant man- 
agement should understand that as well as does the Personnel Director. Perhaps the 
system developed at Daisy some years ago would prove entirely valueless elsewhere— 
but at Daisy it has reduced the problem to a considerable extent, and is described 
here for its possible value to someone else. 

In 1946-1947 the Daisy Company, like everyone else, was beset with the absentee 
problems typical of the early post-war times when workers were shifting jobs and 
residences, completely restless—and at a time when industrial products were in 
great demand. Yet workers absented themselves daily at a rate approximating nine 
to eleven per cent, resulting in usual losses to sales volume, increased overhead costs 
of maintaining sufficient workers on the payroll to meet schedules, increased per- 
sonnel and payroll and training costs; and all the rest of it. 
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Many remedies were discussed; a flag to be hung in the department with the 
lowest absentee record; a mahogany placque to be hung in the employee's lobby 
bearing the names of the employees with perfect attendance records; the distribution 
of bonds for good attendance; changing factory hours; checking community facilities 
for lunching and shopping. 

There were some who objected to rewarding good attendance with cash; based 
on the logical grounds that it was paying for something employees owed their com- 
pany anyway. But this objection was met with the employee's practical rejoinder 
that, if he voluntarily penalized himself for absence by a voluntary cut in pay for 
that day’s wages, whose business was it anyway? 

The payment of cash for good attendance was finally decided upon, and the 
schedule of payments was a generous one: 


6 months’ perfect attendance = $15.00 
12 months’ perfect attendance 15.00 plus 20.00 
18 months’ perfect attendance 2.0.00 
24 months’ perfect attendance 20.09 plus 20.00 
30 months’ perfect attendance 25.00 
36 months’ perfect attendance 25.00 plus 25.00 
42 months’ perfect attendance 25.00 
48 months’ perfect attendance: 25.00 plus 25.00 
54 months’ perfect attendance 25.00 
60 months’ perfect attendance 25.00 plus 25.00 


At the outset, a single half-day’s absence was permitted each employee for good 
cause before he would be disqualified for good attendance payments. However, it 
soon became apparent that this was subject to abuse, since employees who needed 
a half-day’s shopping time felt just as entitled to the time as the employees who took 
the half-day to vist a dear one in the hospital. There was, too, the problem of the 
employee who was tardy because of car breakdowns or snow-clogged roads, yet 
struggled to come to work to keep his attendance perfect. 

Despite such obvious discrepancies in the original system, described here so 
that others may avoid similar pitfalls, there were, in 1949, 41 % of theemployees who 
were paid awards for periect attendance, and the absentee rate had dropped con- 
siderably. 

Early in 1950, with the intention of correcting the abuses mentioned, the later 
awards were made somewhat more generous, but eligibility rules were stiffened. 
Employees were permitted a total of four hours’ absence in any consecutive six 
months period, without disqualification. These four hours could be accumulated in 
any manner the employee wished, and were to take care of those employees who lost 
an hour or two because of enforced tardiness over which, in all fairness, they had no 
control. The response was excellent. 

In the year 1950, 456 perfect attendance checks were paid, amounting to over 
$12,000o—but the Company’s absentee record had dropped, for the period March to 
September 1950, to 2.3%, which is relatively low in a plant employing 42% women. 
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Probably due to last winter’s mild flu epidemic, the rate climbed a little during the 
cold months, but even the 15-month period January 1950 through March 1951 
averaged out at only 3.4%, a vast improvement over the early post-war figures. 

It would be wrong, I believe, to credit the entire improvement to the perfect 
attendance awards, since the Daisy Company has a profit-sharing plan paid in an 
hourly value for each hour worked in a six-month period; but it is significant that 
this same plan was in effect at the time the perfect attendance payments were in- 
augurated. 

There are disadvantages to the plan, too. The occasional employee who is hurt 
on the job, and misses a day or two, loses eligibility for awards and only begins to 
accumulate perfect attendance time when he returns and begins a new six-months’ 
period. Then there is the employee who is too ill to work, yet must be sent home 
for his own protection and that of fellow-employees. Both of these situations may 
seem unfair until it is realized that insistence on perfect attendance, as such, is the 
only fair way to handle the ‘‘exceptions.’’ Payment to the deserving ‘‘exception”’ 
would only encourage dilatory attendance by employees who would be compen- 
sated for the lost time by the perfect attendance awards themselves. 

At Daisy, the perfect attendance awards work, because the employees do! 
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A critical analysis of 50 House Organs as a result 
of a study made by a psychologist shows that 
many are written above the heads of their readers. 
Suggestions are given for improvement. 


Employee Magazines are 
Hard to Read 


By ArtaHur O. ENGLAND,* 
Chief, Personnel Planning Office, 
Air Materiel Command,Dayton, Ohio 


an excellent way of communication with them. But the effectiveness of such 
a publication depends upon the amount of ‘“‘decoding’’ involved. If the 
employee is receiving a message for which he doesn’t know the code, he isn’t going 
to be influenced very much. That is the situation with the majority of house organs 


M “recs publishes a magazine for employees because it believes this is 


today. 

Recently the writer made a study of 50 such magazines representing various types 
of industries and. businesses throughout the nation. The “‘reading ease’’ of the con- 
tent dealing with company policy and practice (including plant views, management 
information, employee programs) were measured by the Flesch formula. The ‘‘aver- 
age’’ reading ease score for the 50 publications was 48.6. What this actually means is 
that the writing style is ‘‘difficult’’ to read and understand. Such writing is found in 
textbooks and semi-scientific journals. But the most important point as far as effec- — 
tive communications is concerned is that the messages are easily read only by high 
school graduates. And according to the old census figures, approximately 33 per cent 
of the adult population have this much education! Even asuming an appreciable in- 
crease in high school graduation during the last ten years, it is safe to assume that 
the majority of house organs today are aimed over the heads of better than 50 per 
cent of their readers. 

Industrial editors and members of top management tend to disregard some im- 
portant facts about employee communications. A company paper can’t force itself 
upon its employee readers. Whether they read it or not is a matter of their own choos- 
ing. And even if they start to read it, there is no assurance they will finish it. 
Secondly, the house organ is directed specifically toward an unchangeable reading 
level. Thus, if the receiver's “‘frequency’’ is inalterable, any adjustments in the 


* Opinions expressed by the author are his own and do not necessarily reflect those of the Air Materiel Command. 
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communications system must be made in the transmitter. . . . if the message is to 
get through. 

When we consider that at least 50 per cent of the employees have a difficult time 
reading and understanding management’s messages, in addition to the fact that a 
sizeable group apparently do not read any management publication, this problem of 
effective writing cannot be over-emphasized. Without free interchange of informa- 
tion, views, and aims, we can’t expect the employees to understand the role manage- 
ment wants then to play in the total industrial situation. 


INEFFECTIVE COMMUNICATIONS ARE COSTLY 


Publishing newspapers, magazines, and other employee communications is a 
costly business. It’s downright wasteful if the messages in these publications are 
missing their target. Misunderstanding and incorrect interpretation are bound to 
exist so long as employees are unable to easily grasp material written for them. A 
profitable business is one that is getting some real returns on its investment. Can 
management today say its employee communications program is profitable? For 
example, here are some remarks taken from the house organ of an aircraft parts manu- 
facturing company: **. .. Management in the discharge of its function is restricted 
by laws and regulations as to its powers and jurisdiction in bargaining on matters 
of wages and hours. However, such laws and regulations which, by their existence, 
limit administrative discretion in this field are not subject to such strict interpreta- 
tion as to have officials with no discretionary powers whatever to meet with repre- 
sentatives of organized employees for the purpose of discussing possible adjustments 
in working conditions which do not fall within the discretionary powers of the 
officials.’ How many employees, do you figure, would be either able or willing to 
wade through those difficult words and complex sentences? How many receivers 
were tuned in on that message? 

Members of top management themselves are among the most frequent violators 
of the rules of effective industrial writing, it was revealed by the survey. Apparently, 
the company president and other officials believe they must appear ‘‘dignified’’ and 
‘‘educated’’ in the eyes of their employees. Articles on economic conditions or free 
enterprise are therefore likely to be stuffy, stilted, and loaded with five dollar words. 
Such writing only reduces the human interest value of the articles. Why write if 
people can’t or won't read our message? 

The Bell Telephone Company learned long ago that it was more effective to 
hire an industrial writer and teach him what he needed to know about technical sub- 
jects than teach an engineer or scientist how to write. Usually, house organs which 
have one of their engineers write an article on some technical operation in the plant 
end up with a “‘difficult to read’’ article. Technical people and specialists are 
continually guilty of assuming their readers know as much about their subjects as 
they do. 

Here are just a few of the words found in articles written by technical members 
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of top management. These articles were designed to acquaint the employeer with 
the technical methods of plant operations: 

insuperable vacillate unrequited 

efficacy pragmatic ludicrous 

congruent retrospect aberrations 

integral internecine jurisdiction 
These are not words of common usage or easily understood by workers with less 
than a high school education. 


GETTING THE MessaGE Across 


First and foremost, employees don't enjoy reading anything they can just barely 
understand. They like to read things that don’t require too much effort. That's one 
reason ““Time’’ and ‘‘Reader’s Digest’’ are two of the most popular magazines on 
the market. They are written to please the reading public. A person with a 7th or 
8th grade education can read and understand the stories in these magazines. Some 
house organs have been able to achieve the same result. The following quotation 
from a recent editorial in ‘“The Norton Spirit,’’ house organ of the Norton Company, 
Worchester, Mass, is an excellent example of simple, direct, and interesting writing. 
It can be easily read by employees with only a 6th grade education! 

‘*. . . One of the greatest stakes that we have in life is in our job. On it, either 
directly or indirectly, depends our own welfare and that of our family. We ought 
never to think lightly of it—the stake is too great. The interest that we hold in any 
activity is determined by the stake we hold in it. In a ball game, tennis match, or 
football contest, we are concerned about the outcome of our side. Its victory will add 
glory . . . we put a part of ourselves into each contest and we are thrilled by each 
successful play and depressed by each error. When it loses, we feel that we have lost. 
If the stake that we have in games makes so much difference to us personally, how 
much more concern ought we show in our job and our company. Our company is 
our team.” 

Mr. Frank H. Irelan, General Manager of Delco Products, Division of GMC, 
Dayton, Ohio, wrote an editorial for the January 6, 1950 issue of ‘‘Delco Doings.” 
It’s an inspirational article, as though he was speaking personally to each employee— 
off the cuff. Here are a few quotes: ‘*. . . Tax money is supposed to be used by those 
agents you hire to run the government affairs. This means that you must be con- 
sidered a customer by all government employees. In business we all know that the 
customer is the boss. Yet we wonder many times whether the government-paid em- 
ployees whom we elect to office consider us taxpayers as their boss. . .”’ 

These are just two brief instances where progressive managers realized that it 
is possible to tell the story of American business interestingly and in understandable 
language. 

There are really just two things you need to know to tell whether your message 
is getting across to the employees. First, the reading ability of your audience; second, 
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the difficulty of your writing. A quick survey of your personnel records will give you 
a picture of your employees’ educational background. Otherwise, it would not be too 
far off to use the general figures on education obtained in the census. Next, by measur- 
ing your writing by the Flesch formula (The Art of Readable Writing, 1949, Harper & 
Bros., N. Y.) you can compare your reading ease score to the educational level of 
your readers. In addition to these two points, here are a few tips on how to write to 
be understood. The starting point is to ask yourself the question, ‘‘What am I trying 
to tell whom?’ 
1. Define your purpose for writing. 
The reader should be able to understand what do do, why it must be done, and 
how to do it. 
. Present your ideas in a logical order. 
Don't jump from one idea to another. A simple, easy flow of related ideas is 
necessary for proper understanding. 
. Use words of one or two syllables. 
Edit your paper from the reader's point of view. Big words only confuse the 
reader and prevent him from getting your message. 
. Keep your vocabulary familiar. 
Logic won't help the reader if he does not understand the words used. Avoid 
using foreign phrases. 
. Use simple sentence structure. 
It used to be fashionable to write articles with sentences running well over 100 
words. Today leaders in education have shown that writing can be more easily 
read and remembered if the sentences are short. ‘“Time’’ and ‘Reader's Digest’’ 
contain sentences ‘‘averaging’’ about 17 words. 

It would be well for top management to reconsider the purpose of their house 
organs. They are written for the employees, not the executives. They are a means of 
promoting better employee-employer relations by bringing about greater under- 
standing of the aims and goals of management and the company. If the employee is 
worth writing to, he is worth the effort to talk his language. 











Much has been said about the importance of 
measuring the effectiveness of personnel programs. 


Little has been offered, however, in the way of 
specific methods of doing this. Here are six yard- 
sticks for finding out how you are doing. 


How Effective Is Your 
Personnel Program 


By Boris Brat, Jr. 


HILE a perfect score in the art of personnel management may never be 
W realized, each gain accomplished is well worth the investment of time 
and effort. Wise decisions in worker-management relations yield direct 
payroll savings. Specific dividends (successes) in reduced operating costs, do result 
from sound and practical personnel management programs. Among these savings are: 
(1) fewer workers required for the same output, (2) low controllable personnel turn- 
over, (3) ability of the organization to accomplish new and emergency jobs quickly 
and competently without need for overtime or increased personnel, (4) low waste, 
rejection and accident losses, (5) fewer and more easily adjusted grievances, (6) 
substantial participation in incentive programs, and (7) low sick absences. Although 
a personnel program may be well designed to realize these savings, it cannot be as- 
sumed that its execution will automatically be successful. Follow-up and evaluation 
must be an integral part of the personnel program itself. 


How To Jupcr Your ProGram 


Several means of judging results may be used to good advantage. They include 
(1) comments of workers, (2) the actions of management-supervision, and (3) 
records. Considered individually, the comments of individuals may often be un- 
reliable. Each individual judges according to his personal understanding. Therefore, 
there is little chance of establishing a yardstick of measure against which these 
many different impressions and viewpoints may be checked. However, when these 
comments are cross-checked against records of actual experience (not merely opin- 
ions), a more accurate picture can be drawn. 

Following are six suggested records which can be maintained with a minimum 
of extra clerical work. In our organization these are furnished monthly to all levels of 
management and are also consolidated for them in semi-annual Personnel Program © 
Reports to reveal trends and the direction in which the program is moving. 
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1. Quit Rate 


How stable is the work force? The importance of quit rate to production costs 
can be hardly be overemphasized. Loss of ‘‘know-how"’ shows up in lowered pro- 
duction and higher unit costs. Higher waste and rejects often occur, and the substan- 
tial hidden cost of training suitable replacements further point up the major im- 
portance of the quit rate. Of course, there are many things beyond the control of 
management which cause workers to leave. However, there is one major area in 
which management can take aggressive steps to prevent excessive losses of personnel. 
‘Ground rules’’ and working practices play a very large part in the decision of in- 
dividuals to either remain with or leave an organization. When these rules are kept 
current and brief and the practices are fair, worker reaction is generally favorable 
and quit rate remains low. 


2. Grievances 


Worker job competence and job satisfaction (morale) almost always go hand- 
in-hand. Considered alone, grievance statistics can often be misleading. If, for ex- 
ample, the grievance procedure is not fully understood by the workers or if there is 
fear of retaliation because of filing a grievance, such statistics alone are misleading. 
However, if grievance rate is considered together with the quit rate and both sug- 
gest the same conclusions it is reasonable then to assume that both rates are reliable 
and may be used with confidence in gauging the effectiveness of the personnel pro- 


gram. 


3. Exit Interviews 


Why do workers quit? Reasons for quitting can be very revealing to Manage- 
ment, pointing up areas in which management policies and practices might well be 
amended. However, caution must be exercised in this connection. The workers’ 
‘‘given’’ reasons may or may not be the true reasons for their leaving. Here, as in the 
case of grievance rate, these ‘‘given’’ reasons must be considered in the light of the 
facts revealed by the quit and grievance rates. If, for example, the quit and grievance 
rates indicate general dissatisfaction, and ‘‘given’’ reasons in exit interviews do not 
reveal such dissatisfaction, obviously the ‘‘given’’ reasons are not valid. 

When, however, all three records point to the same general conclusions, it is 
reasonable to assume that these ‘‘given’’ reasons truly reflect the attitude of separat- 
ing workers. 


4. Disciplinary Actions 


Lost worker good will and resultant lowered production, as well as lost pro- 
duction from enforced suspensions, make disciplinary actions a costly proposition. 
A high rate of disciplinary actions may result from poor supervision, below standard 
workers or a combination of both. In any event, a high rate always means higher 
payroll costs and therefore should be a matter of regular review by management. 
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As previously noted, caution must be exercised when interpreting disciplinary 
action rate. A low rate should not of itself be interpreted as evidence of good man- 
power utilization or sound and harmonious worker-management teamwork. Lax, 
timid or unfair supervisors may well fail to administer discipline when appropriate. 
Therefore a low rate as such could be misleading. To avoid this pitfall, disciplinary 
rate should always be considered together with the other records. 

When the disciplining action rate does run high there are several practices which 
management may employ to good advantage. Principal among these are: (1) more 
careful attention to the selection and job placement of workers, (2) practical on and 
off-the-job training to achieve closer matching of worker skills, abilities and interests 
with the actual job requirements, (3) keeping workers fully and promptly informed 
regarding changes in work conditions, (4) exercising patience, fairness and considera- 
tion when instructing, advising or consulting with workers, and (5), of paramount 
importance, never losing sight of the fact that each worker is a unique individual 
who reacts differently to leadership guidance according to his own viewpoint, de- 
sires, needs and interests. 


: 


5. Sick Absences 


When the sick absence privilege is abused by workers, this strongly suggests 
management failure to ‘‘sell’’ the personnel program. In addition, direct and very 
sizeable cost reductions can be realized when the sick absence rate is lowered. How- 
ever, before a low sick leave rate is itself interpreted as evidence of good morale, 
consideration must be given to the other records. A low rate may be the result of 
an overly severe and unreasonable management attitude. Therefore, unless sick leave 
rate suggests the same general conclusion as the other rates, it should be evaluated 
with great care. 


6. Incentive Programs 


The amount of worker participation in incentive programs offers further evi- 
dence of the extent to which management has been successful in creating and main- 
taining a ‘‘will to work’’ among employees. Low participiation in available pro- 
grams suggests lack of worker interest at the very least, or may result from a strong 
negative attitude among the employees. 

In any event a high degree of participation is a desired goal both for direct cost 
reductions through suggestions and as evidence of employee interest and pride in 
their organization. Low participation may, however, not be a matter of employee 
disinterest. It might well be the result of poor publicity, faulty administration or 
lack of understanding. Here again interpretation of results by groups should be the 
guiding principal as indicated for the other records. 


ConstpER Aut Six Recorps ToGETHER 


A direct advantage in considering the six records together is that when any rate 
appears contrary or inconsistent with the others it usually points up a particular 
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area which should receive the immediate attention of managemenc. For example, 
in analyzing incentive program participation in one organization a zero rate existed. 
Yet all over records suggested satisfactory or favorable results. Upon investigation 
it was found that supervision in the organization actually discouraged participation 
in the mistaken belief that improvements recommended by workers reflected upon 
their ability to ‘‘run their own outfits’’. Corrective action was initiated and im- 
provements have since been noted. 

A simple Personnel Profile Chart can be developed, to graphically present sum- 
mary results of these evaluations. It may be drawn for each major segment of the 
organization as well as the entire outfit, and several periods can be posted to the 
chart for comparison purposes. Each organization will, of course, establish its own 
criterio for ‘‘satisfactory’’, ‘‘favorable’’, and ‘‘weak’’. In the development of our 
Chart the following criteria are considered: (1) comparison of indicative record 
rates with other Federal establishments, (2.) comparison with private enterprise in 
the local labor market, (3) comparison with our previous experience rates where 
other comparison information is not available. As an example, the following chart 
presents our program profile for the year 1950, indicating comparisons of first and 
second halves of the year. 

It has been noted during the past two years that the more alert members of super- 
vision have shown a very lively interest in receiving this type of information. This 
has been evident from the comments and questions directed to the Personnel Office. 
Directly benefitting the Personnel Office, it has provided a helpful yardstick for 
making comparisons, indicated program trends throughout the two years, and 
furnished accurate facts upon which to base recommended program changes. Of 
paramount importance, it has been quite evident that this type of periodic report 
has helped management judge the effectiveness of its personnel practices. Spirited 
discussions regarding the specific contents of these semi-annual Personnel Program 
Reports leave little doubt that to-date each report has received careful study by line 
Management. 


PERSONNEL PROGRAM PROFILE 
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Since 1947, every effort has been made by the 
management of one company to apply the Golden 
Rule to employer-employee relationships. The 
results have been rewarding. 


The Golden Rule in 
Employee Relations 


By Witt1aM G. Torrey, Personnel Officer, Naval 
Research Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 


stated, is the golden rule: ‘‘Do unto others as you would have them do unto 

you.’’ In government and in industry, the number of management officials 
who believe in this philosophy is growing. Nevertheless, the number of specific 
organizations—either government agencies or industrial concerns—in which this 
knowledge is effectively applied is comparatively limited. One organization which, 
it appears from investigation, has successfully taken this constructive attitude to 
to employer-employee relationships is the Atlantic Steel Company. 

Cccupying almost two hundred acres in the northwest section of the city of 
Atlanta, Georgia, the Atlantic Steel Company makes sixty-five different steel 
products in over a thousand sizes. Its products, bearing the trademark ‘‘Dixisteel’’, 
are well known through the southern part of the United States. Many of the com- 
pany’s products leave the factory for direct use by an ultimate consumers; others of 
its products are utilized by different manufacturers who subsequently shape the steel 
into various conveniences and necessities. The Atlantic Steel Company employs two 
thousand persons. It is not the physical size of the plant, nor the number and kinds 
of products, nor the number of individuals who are employed which are noteworthy; 
rather, it is that employer-employee relationships are based on the golden rule. 

The employees of the Atlantic Steel Company are treated by management as 
human beings. Each employee is considered to be an individual with likes and dis- 
likes, strengths and weaknessess, drives and frustrations. Management has adopted 
the policy of treating the individual employee with fairness, with dignity and with 
sincerity. And for their part, the employees regard management as an honest and 
conscientious employer. 

This attitude of mutual respect extends, on the one hand, from first-line super- 
visors to the president of the company. And, on the other hand, from apprentices 
to union officials. This atmosphere of amicable management-labor relations did not 


| souND philosophy of human relations in personnel management, simply 
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evolve gradually over the forty-nine year history of the company nor did it occur 
overnight. The effort to understand human behavior better at the Atlantic Steel 
Company has been developed since 1947 through the specific efforts of Robert S. 
Lynch, who at that time became President of the Company. Today supervisors and 
and employees alike give Mr. Lynch the chief credit for this. 

Evidences of belief on the part of the employer and employees at the Atlantic 
Steel Company in the value of friendly relations in solving management labor 
problems, are numerous. On a recent visit to the plant, the following conditions 
were noted: 

EXAMPLEs OF PRACTICE 


(1) Management officials—from the president down—know their employees as in- 
dividuals. Management officials at all levels call employees by name, very frequently 
by their first names. Supervisors express sincere interest in personal problems of the 
employees. For their part, employees confide in management. This aspect of famili- 
arity is not confined to the first-line supervisor; management officials higher up in 
the organizational structure, as a matter of practice, carry on their contacts with 
employees on a personal basis. It is a common occurrence for the president of the 
company to make daily visits to various buildings at the plant, regardless of the 
weather and regardless of the physical conditions surrounding the making of steel, 
to ascertain the progress of individual projects, to observe at first-hand any particu- 
lar problems employees may be encountering and to exchange the pleasantries of 
the day. 

(2) Social activities for all employees of the company—supervisory as well as 
non-supervisory—are periodically held. A company picnic is an annual affair at- 
tended by practically all employees and their families. The first such picnic two years 
ago was sponsored by the labor union at the company (Local Union No. 2401 of the 
United Steelworkers of America). Subsequently, the company was host at a similar 
affair. In 1949 a steak dinner for over six thousand persons—the employees and their 
families—was provided by management to celebrate the establishing of high pro- 
duction records. 

(3) Safety of the individual employee is carefully and continuously stressed. 
Some positions in any steel mill are hazardous. It is expected, therefore, that there 
would be routine references to safety precautions as an aspect of the company’s 
legal responsibility. However, employer and employee at the Atlantic Steel Company 
far exceed any legal minimum in actually placing considerations of safety ahead of 
production. 

A broad safety education program is in operation. Manuals on safety are dis- _ 
tributed among employees; numerous eye-appealing signs and slogans promoting 
safety-consciousness appear throughout the plant. An aggressive accident preven- 
tion committee has been established. Supervisory and non-supervisory personnel 
attend regularly scheduled safety classes at which potentially hazardous conditions 
are discussed and the human aspects of safety emphasized. 
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Pre-SuPERVISORY TRAINING 


(4) A pre-supervisory training program is carried on for the purpose of qualifying 
competent employees for promotion to foreman positions. The superintendent of the 
department concerned chooses men to undergo such training. The training itself 
covers approximately twenty work days and includes education on industrial rela- 
tions and safety; industrial engineering; inspection, costs, time-keeping, adminis- 
tration and pay; and operations. During the training period, the employees are paid 
at the rate equal to that they would have made had they remained on their regular 
job. This policy of promotion from within—as long as qualified employees are 
available—is zealously followed. Each new foreman’s position is filled on a com- 
petitive basis from those who have completed the pre-supervisory training program. 
The fifth such pre-supervisory training program was held in March 1951. 

(5) Recognition is promptly afforded outstanding achievements of individual 
employees. Management makes a constant effort to ascertain individual accomplish- 
ment. A system of incentive pay has been established for the majority of positions. 
A steak dinner is provided for every employee in a work group which breaks a 
previous monthly production record. 

During the year of 1950, approximately sixteen hundred employees received 
such dinners, in view of their breaking thirteen major departmental records. 

(6) Management-union relations are excellent. Interviews with management 
officials and union representatives pointed up the prevailing attitude to be that the 
union needs the company and the company wants the union. The union is a local 
of the C.I.O. United Steelworkers of America. As should be expected, there are 
occasional differences of opinion between management and the union. However, 
reliance is placed on the conference method to adjust any differences. In each in- 
stance a sincere effort is made to reach an equitable settlement on a human basis. 
It is not a coincidence that, at a recent national bond rally at the plant, spark-plugged 
by the Secretary of Treasury in person, the immediate circle surrounding the Secretary 
during his speech was composed of the President of the company, a foreman, a union 
committeeman, the Industrial Relations Officer, a Vice-President of the Union and 
the President of the Union. 


MetTuHops oF CoMMUNICATION 


(7) An effective two-way communication system is maintained. Management 
provides the employee with an attracticely-styled employee handbook when he 
reports for duty. The handbook, entitled ‘Men Working Together’’, contains an 
excellent resume of employment information. A magazine, ‘“The Dixisteel Ladle’, 
is furnished for all employees by the Company. The magazine contains a series of 
timely articles on subjects of interest to employees. 

Periodic meetings are held by supervisors to transmit essential information to 
each employee. Bulletin boards are maintained on a current basis. An open-door 
policy toward employees has been established and any employee realizes he may 
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always have a hearing with the President. As a result of a very effective personnel 
relations program carried on by the Industrial Relations Officer, Forrest A. Willing- 
ham, suggestions, as well as complaints, can reach top management within ten 
minutes from any physical part of the plant. Employees are encouraged to make 
their viewpoints known to their supervisors. Among other opportunities presented 
for making suggestions or comments is the chance the employee has to talk with the 
president or other top management officials on one of their daily visits through the 
plant. 

Officials of the Atlantic Steel Company and union officials point to production 
charts as proof of the mutually beneficial results which accrue from a general appli- 
cation from the philosophy of Human Relations. With the physical size of the plant, 
type of equipment, technical processes used and number of employees remaining 
approximately the same since 1947, company output as measured in terms of tons 
of steel produced and shipped has approximately doubled since that time. Both 
management and labor officials alike attribute the differences in production, basically, 
to sincere adherence to the Golden Rule. 

As the challenge to our way of life continues in the world of 1951, American 
Capacity to produce constitutes a bulwark of national strength. It is the belief of 
the writer that the application of the concept of Human Relations, in the spirit 
in which it is practiced at the Atlantic Steel Company, will go far in enabling our 
industrial system to play its rightful role in the national defense program. 











BOOKS 


A First-Hand Report on Employee 


Insurance Plans 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS IN OPER- 
ATION. By Jay V. Strong. Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc. Washington, D. C. 
1951. 348 pages. Indexed. $5.00 


For the first time, a really extensive 
field survey has been made to learn the 
advantages and disadvantages of various 
types of employee insurance programs. 
Much has been written about them, but this 
book offers an opportunity to find out how 
they have actually worked out. Mr. Strong, 
a specialist in this subject, has integrated 
the practical experience of almost one thou- 
sand companies with the theoretical ma- 
terial that has been published on insurance 
plans in business and industry. During 
1946 Mr. Strong was a lecturer on pension 
plans at the University of Michigan, and 
subsequently, while on the research staff 
of the university's Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, he made this three-year survey 
of employee insurance plans in operation. 
The Bureau, of which John W. Riegel is 
Director, has published many valuable 
studies, among which this is outstanding. 
It is fortunate that this report has been 
published in regular book form, for it 
deserves a wide audience. 

The care with which this report was 
prepared is unusual: The book is based on 
information from three primary sources. 
First, documents and reports from 1200 
business organizations. (Of 3400 organiza- 
tions contacted, 1200 replied and 923 of 
these, employing nearly six million people, 
furnished sufficient statistical information 


By Eileen Ahern 


to be included in the appendix.) Second, 
interviews were held by Mr. Strong with 
123 executives from 50 selected companies 
that have had noteworthy experience with 
employee benefit plans. Interviews were 
also held with a number of union officials. 
(At various places in the book there are 
references to the recent influence of labor- 
union thinking on employee benefit pro- 
grams. The final chapter is devoted to 
collective bargaining on this subject.) 
Third, the preliminary draft of the book was 
discussed at two conferences of experts held 
at the University of Michigan. Besides 
changes and additions resulting from these 
conferences, the author had the benefit of 
criticism from various company executives 
who read the manuscript, and also the 
criticism of Dorrance C. Bronson and W. 
Rulon Williamson, actuaries. These rich 
resources, coupled with Mr. Strong’s own 
expertness in this field, have resulted in a 
valuable report. 

One of the author's objectives is to 
enable businessmen and labor representa- 
tives to grasp a subject in which, frequently, 
too much discretion is left to legal and 
actuarial specialists. In an excellent preface, 
A. D. Marshall, of Schenectady, says: 
“Only the leader of the enterprise, not the 
consultant, is in a position to select the 
program best suited to his business.’’ It 
certainly seems reasonable that he should 
have his objectives in mind, fix the amount 
which the business can afford to spend, 
and obtain familiarity with the current 
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trends in the employee benefits field. Only if 
he does these things can he reasonably 
expect satisfactory results from the work of 
the most experienced consultant. Not a 
popularization, Mr. Strong's book is a 
sound, but highly readable, treatment of a 
complex field. A few evenings spent reading 
it will be very rewarding. Obviously this 
book will be of greatest use to those directly 
concerned with employee insurance plans, 
but nearly all personnel executives—and 
many others—need to be well-informedon 
this subject. 


RETIREMENT PLANS 


By 1950, there were approximately 
13,000 private pension plans in existence in 
American business organizations. Despite 
the expense and risk involved in such plans, 
many executives in this survey expressed 
the opinion that if a pension plan performs 
its primary purpose—that of providing for 
the systematic retirement and financial 
protection of superannuated employees—it 
would be a sound investment. Other ad- 
vantages may be realized from a sound 
pension plan, too, such as reduction of the 
turnover rate of mature, experienced em- 
ployees, attracting desirable applicants to 
the company, maintenance of high morale 
and salutary influence on labor relations, 
favorable public relations through em- 
ployees who, both on and off the job, are 
often in close contact with the public. 

There are many variations in the 
provisions of retirement plans. Mr. Strong 
analyzes many alternatives in each of the 
following specifications: (1) eligibility 
requirements for inclusion in the plan; (2) 
eligibility requirement for receipt of pen- 
sions; (3) normal retirement age; (4) op- 
tional retirement ages; (5) retirement 
benefits; (6) vesting provisions; (7) death 
benefits; (8) disability benefits; (9) em- 
ployer and employee contributions; (10) 
normal and optional modes of settlement; 
and (11) conditions under which a plan may 
be modified or terminated. Mr. Strong does 


not deal with these problems descriptively. 
Instead, he makes clear the consensus of the 
executives participating in the survey. 
While the prevailing opinions are em- 
phasized, the views of executives who were 
in. the minority are also reported. 

Once a plan is installed, in most com- 
panies it is under the direction of a pension 
committee, with the secretary of the com- 
mittee serving as administrator. Usually 
the administrator works out of the office of 
the general counsel, the treasurer, or the 
personnel administration director. In large 
companies with multiple locations, -cen- 
tralized insurance departments help to main- 
tain a uniform employee-benefit policy. 
Some employers reported difficulty in secur- 
ing men with the proper qualifications for 
administering retirement and other em- 
ployee insurance plans. In general, execu- 
tives reported that regardless of the depart- 
ment which administers a retirement plan, 
the contacts with an employee on this 
matter should normally be made by his 
immediate supervisor and, if necessary, by 
a qualified person in Personnel. 


Group Lirrz, DisaBitiry AND 
HospPITALIZATION PLANs 


By the end of 1949, about 24 million 
employees in the United States and Canada 
were protected under group life insurance 
contracts, yet the first group life insurance 
contract was not written until 1912. 
Similarly, prior to 1935 hospitalization 
plans were practically unknown, but since 
that date, about forty per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States has come under 
coverage of some type of voluntary pre- 
payment hospitalization plan, underwritten 
either by Blue Cross or by insurance com- 
panies. Another important type of insurance 
provides for financial protection during a 
period of illness or disability resulting from 
an accident. There are many ramifications 
in all these varieties of insurance coverage 
but Mr. Strong’s simple and authoritative 
discussion makes the fundamentals clear. 
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BARGAINING ON WELFARE PROGRAMS 


A provocative section of Mr. Strong's 
book is that dealing with management- 
union relations on retirement and other 
employee benefit plans. Besides problems 
of joint administration, Mr. Strong dis- 
cusses the historical development of union 
interest in company insurance plans, citing 
the Inland Steel decision which precipitated 
bargaining on pension plans in many in- 
dustries. The alternatives in each of the 
provisions of a retirement plan—enumerated 
above in the section “‘Retirement Plans’’— 
- as they are affected by union attitudes are 
discussed. At the present time, for example, 
most unions are opposed to a fixed retire- 
ment age, though some unions have ne- 
gotiated plans with such a condition. The 
author presents several examples of com- 
promises on this point—that is, plans con- 
taining optional and compulsory retirement 
dates. 

Very interesting is the author's dis- 
cussion of union attitudes on early vesting 
provisions. Mobility of labor, unions main- 
tain, is restricted if employees do not have 
a vested interest in employer contributions 
to the plan without a long waiting period. 


Union leaders desire an arrangement where- 
by an employee can ‘“‘carry on his back”’ 
his accrued pension benefit from one job 
to another. His final pension would then 
be the sum of the accrued benefits accumu- 
lated on each job. The problem of 
transferability of credits is, however, con- 
siderable. Unions have sponsored the idea 
of industry-wide plans or community-wide 
plans as one solution to vesting problems. 
Many other problems of collective bargain- 
ing on welfare plans are discussed by Mr. 
Strong. This section should be of great 
interest to those who have been keeping up 
with arbitration arrangements for dealing 
with disputes arising out of negotiated 
pension plans, for it presents a picture of 
the many involved questions that a com- 
pany and union must deal with. 

The Bureau of Industrial Relations 
of the University of Michigan has made 
available, in Mr. Strong’s book, a valuable 
source of information on employee in- 
surance plans. That such an ambitious 
project has produced such an interesting, 
well-written and relatively simple book is 
an achievement indeed. 





UNIONS BEFORE THE BAR. By Elias 
Lieberman. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1950. 371 pp. $5. 

Here is a panorama of the principal 
labor trials which have shaped the course 
of American labor history from the begin- 
ning of the r9th century and the celebrated 
Philadelphia Cordwainers’ case up through 
the 1949 United States vs. John L. Lewis 
debacle. And through the exciting court- 
room spectacles that paved the way toward 
a more sound legal and public position 
regarding the rights of labor the author 
provides a valuable tool with which to 


measure the strides which organized labor 
has made in recent times. 

Lieberman, a long active partisan in 
the union ranks, analyzes and interprets 
each case and decision. What he does is 
present in fluent and non-legalistic terms the 
evolution of the trade union movement 
as influenced by the social changes through 
which the nation was passing. And al- 
though the factual material is scrupulously 
accurate, the author's opinions reflect his 
sympathies which long years in the union 
movement, first as union official and later as 
labor attorney, have conditioned. 
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The trials are carefully chosen and 
tied together by the thread of continuity 
which marks the development of labor 
rights and recognition. The stage is set for 
each case in the human implications which 
stimulated the issues. The author sees 
organized labor's beginnings and early 
history marked by open hostility and virtual 
intolerance, with no national and public 
acceptance of labor rights until the 1930's 
and the passage of the Norris-LaGuardia 
and Wagner Acts. What he records is a trial 
of legalistic condemnations of union efforts 
to act collectively up until the last 20 years. 

This volume succeeds in making for 
an awareness of the long uphill struggle 
which organized labor has been waging as 
seen through the legal notches which it 
has carved in making its way toward its 
current position of relative maturity, as 
well as to provide a vantage point from 
which to consider what the future holds 
in store. 

It is written in simple and clearly 
readable style and directed at the layman 
rather than the legal mind. It will serve 
to illuminate the history of the American 
labor movement, not solely from the legal 
point of view, but with an equally keen 
insight into the political and economic 
arenas. 

Paul Wasserman 
Brooklyn Public Library 


PROCEEDINGS OF NEW YORK UNI- 
VERSITY THIRD ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON LABOR. New York: 1950. 
Matthew Bender & Co. Albany, N.Y. 689 
pages. $8.50 

Many have come to look with interest 
every year for the publication of papers 
presented at New York University’s Con- 
ference on Labor held in New York every 
Spring. Publication of the Proceedings in 
book form makes available much important 
material of permanent value for a larger 
audience than can attend the Conference. 
The current volume, edited by Dr. Emanuel 
Stein, shows the same thorough planning 


and meticulous editing that went into the 
two previous volumes. 

This is a very carefully planned Con- 
ference, and the results show it. Speakers 
usually submit, in advance, detailed out- 
lines, available to those who attend the 
Conference. This advance briefing of the 
audience makes for a very high level of dis- 
cussion after each address; it also permits 
the conference-goer to choose the sessions 
of greatest personal interest. Speakers vary, 
of course, in the extent to which they pre- 
pare a fully-written paper for the Con- 
ference, and the tone of the majority is in- 
formal. The papers as published in the 
Proceedings, however, are evidence of the 
careful preparation the speakers give to 
this Conference. 

The scope and calibre of these Pro- 
ceedings can best be presented by listing 
some of the topics and the distinguished 
contributors: Collective Bargaining and 
the Community, by Henry J. Meyer, asso- 
ciate professor sociology at NYU; Trends 
in Collective Bargaining, by A. H. Raskin, 
labor reporter of the New York Times; The 
Uses and Limitations of Cost of Living 
Data, by Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics; Bargaining Over Pensions, 
by Burton A. Zorn, attorney; Problem 
Areas in Labor Arbitration, by Emanuel 
Stein, professor of economics at NYU and 
executive director of NYU's Institute of 
Labor Relations; The New Wage and Hour 
Law, by Robert A. Levitt, attorney; Prac- 
tice and Procedure under the 1947 Amend- 
ments, and Policies Before and Since the 
Taft-Hartley Act, by Helen Humphrey, 
chief law officer, NLRB, Region II; The 
Rights of the Individual Employee Under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, by Sidney Sugarman, 
attorney, formerly chairman, Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, Region II; The Local Union 
and the International by William J. Isaac- 
son, general counsel, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America; Labor Relations 
in Trucking: A Case Study, by Lois Mac- 
Donald, Philip Frieder and Victor J. 
Sheifer. 











In Perspective ..... 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL’S Guide to 
Selected Reviews of Management Literature 


HISTORY OF FACTORY AND MINE HYGIENE. By Ludwig Teleky. Columbia 
University Press. New York: 1948 

Reviewed by A. J. Lanza, M.D. in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Oct. 1949 

Reviewed in Journal of Industrial Hygiene, May 1949 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, November 1948 

Reviewed in Engineering and Mining Journal, January 1949 

Reviewed in Journal of the American Medical Association, Oct. 1948 

HUMAN RELATIONS IN MODERN INDUSTRY. By R. F. Tredgold. Interna- 
tional Universities Press. 1949. 

Reviewed by Donald Laird in Survey Graphic, May 1950 

Reviewed by Nathaniel Cantor in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, May 1950 

Reviewed in Management Review, June 1950 

Reviewed in Journal of Consulting Psychology, June 1950 

Reviewed by J. Evers in PersonNEL JouRNAL, May, 1951 

Reviewed by Robert Dubin in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Jan. 1951 

Reviewed by Arthur Weider in Journal of Applied Psychology, June 1951 

MANAGEMENT SURVEY. By F. C. Hooper. Pitman Publishing Co. New York: 
1948. wh has 

Reviewed by Luther Urwick in Management Review, April 1949 

Reviewed in Associated Industries, July 1949 

Reviewed in Executive, April 1949 

Reviewed by Ronald B. Shuman in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1950 

MENTAL TESTING—ITS HISTORY, PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS. By 
Florence L. Goodenough. Rinehart. New York: 1949. 

Reviewed in Journal of Educational Psychology, February 1950 

Reviewed by John C. Flanagan in Management Review, September 1950 

Reviewed by Morris Krugman in Occupations, February 1950 

Reviewed by Josef Brozek in Psychosomatic Medicine, May—June 1950 

Reviewed by Harold D. Carter in Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1951. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION. By Robert L. Thorndike. John Wiley and Sons. 1949 

Reviewed by Lee Stockford in Management Review, August 1949 

Reviewed by George D. Halsey in Advanced Management, September 1949 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, August 1949 

Reviewed in Informed Executive, October 15, 1949 

Reviewed by Charles Mosier in Occupations, February 1950 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, May 15, 1949 

Reviewed by Robert C. Rogers in PersonNEL JouRNAL, January 1950 
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REHABILITATION OF THE HANDICAPPED: A Survey of Means and Methods. 
Edited by William H. Soden. The Ronald Press Co. 1949 

Reviewed by Henry Malisoff in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1950 

Reviewed in American Journal of Psychology, January 1950 

Reviewed by J. S. Felton in Survey, March 1950 

Reviewed by Salvatore G. DiMichael, in Occupations, January 1950 

Reviewed in Supervision, December 1949 

Reviewed in Factory Management and Maintenance, October 1949 

Reviewed by M. E. Odoroff in Journal of Applied Psychology, February 1951 


SUPERVISION IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. By Robert D. Loken and Earl P. 
Strong. Funk and Wagnalls, New York: 1949 

Reviewed by Edward J. Walsh in Advanced Management, June 1949 

Reviewed in Trained Men, April 1949 

Reviewed by J. W. Taylor in Management Review, April 1949 

Reviewed by Bernor M. Carlson in Western Industries, September 1950 

Reviewed in Office Management and Equipment, March 1949 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, December 15, 1949 

Reviewed by Chase Conley in Public Relations Journal, March 1949 

Reviewed by Eileen Ahern in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1950 

Reviewed by J. Roberts in PersoNNEL JourNAL, February '51 

TRAINING EMPLOYEES. By George D. Halsey. Harper and Brothers, New York: 
I 

ices by Karl W. Onthank in Personnel Panorama, May 1950 

Reviewed in Management Review, October 1949 

Reviewed by Frank H. Welsh, Jr. in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Oct. 1950 

Reviewed in Supervision, June 1949 


BARGAINING WITH ORGANIZED LABOR. By Richard C. Smyth and Matthew 
J. Murphy. Funk and Wagnalls. New York 1948. 

Reviewed by Paul Pigors in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1950 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, Jan. 15, 1949 

Reviewed by A. A. Desser in Management Review, December 1948 

Reviewed in Changing Times (Kiplinger) August 1949 

Reviewed in Trained Men, April 1949 

Reviewed by A. H. Raskin in the New York Times, March 27, 1949 

Reviewed in Public Relations Journal, February 1949 

VITALIZING THE FOREMAN'’S ROLE IN MANAGEMENT by Glenn Gardiner 
and Robert L. Gardner, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1949, 274 pp. 

Reviewed by Harry F. Gracey in Management Review, March 1950. 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, October 15, 1949. 

Reviewed by Elizabeth Faulkner Baker in Industrial and Labor Rel. Rev., Oct. 1950. 


Reviewed by Eileen Ahern in PersonNEL JourNaL, March 1950. 











Personnel Research 


A Study of Interview Refusals. By Sherwood 
Benson, Wesley P. Booman, and Kenneth 
E. Clark, University of Minnesota. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, April, 1951, 35, 116- 
II9. 

In the usual public opinion survey from 
10 to 20 per cent of the respondents refuse 
to be interviewed. This study was made 
to determine whether the opinions of those 
who refuse are different from those of the 
respondents who cooperate. Failure to 
complete refused interviews may be causing 
a biased result in opinion surveys. The 
questionnaire used in this study dealt with 
attitudes toward Negroes. About 14 per 
cent of those approached initially refused 
to be interviewed. By careful training and 
selecting of interviewers, it was finally 
possible to complete 99.6% of the inter- 
views in the given sample (N = 230). 
Both in attitudes toward Negroes, and in 
years of education, those respondents who 
initially refused to be interviewed differed 
significantly from those who did not, the 
refusers being less favorable toward 
Negroes, and having less education. Helpful 
suggestions are given about the training 
and selection of interviewers. Since most 
people refused before they even knew what 
the questions were about, emphasis is 
placed upon the appearance and friendly 
manner of the interviewer. The authors 
recommend: (1) that any agency concerned 
with survey methods train its interviewers 
so as to reduce initial refusals, and (2) that 
refusals be re-interviewed to determine 
whether this non-contacted group may in- 
fluence the results of the survey sig- 
nificantly. 


Hearing Loss and Worker Morale. By F. Ray- 
mond Zintz, Otarion, Inc., Chicago and 
Willard A. Kerr, Illinois Institute of Tech- 


nology. Journal of Applied Psychology, April, 
T951, 35> 92-93- 

The subjects for this study were 53 
employees of the Automatic Spring Coiling 
Company. The hearing loss as measured by 
an audiometer ranged from less than one 
per cent to 75 per cent, and represented a 
random sample of adult hearing efficiency. 
Job morale as measured by a questionnaire, 
mean tenure in past jobs, and age were 
studied in relation to hearing loss. Inter- 
correlations and partial correlations were 
calculated. When age is held constant by 
partial correlation, variance in hearing loss 
appears to account for one-sixth of the 
variance in job satisfaction. The authors 
conclude that hearing loss may be con- 
sidered an important factor in job morale. 
Mean tenure of past jobs is unrelated to 
hearing loss when age is held constant. 


Psychological Climate and Accidents in an 
Automotive Plant. By Vernon Keenan and 
Willard Kerr, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, and William Sherman, International 
Harvester Company. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, April, 1951, 35, 108-111. 

In the belief that certain factors of 
psychological climate and physical en- 
vironment may be related to the causes of 
accidents in heavy industry, a series of ten 
hypotheses was formulated and subjected 
to experimental verification. The following 
indicate the type of hypotheses studied: 

‘2. Intensity of normal production 
schedules contribute to accidents."’ 

“4. A comfortable shop environment 
reduces accidents by minimizing physical 
annoyances and distractions.”’ 

"8. Incentive pay systems encourage 
alertness which in turn promotes safe be- 
havior.” 

The lost-time accident records of about 
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7,000 workers in a tractor factory for a 
five-year period were tabulated for each of 
the 44 departments of the plant. The acci- 
dent rate per hundred workers per year 
ranged from 1.5 to 13.2 for the different 
departments. A panel of judges rated each 
department on each of ten variables which 
included such factors as ‘‘constant pressure 
to get things done,"’ ‘‘promotion probabil- 
ity," “‘job prestige,"’ ‘comfortable shop 
environment,’ and ‘‘degree of incentive 
work."’ Intercorrelations among all these 
variables are reported in a table. The authors 
regard their conclusions as tentative, but 
they call attention to certain trends. For 
example: “‘Comfortable shop environment 
appears from this research to be a major 
determinant of safe behavior.’’ *“‘Degree of 
crew work is positively correlated with 
accident rates.’" ““The greater the degree 
of manual effort involved, the higher, on 
the average, is the departmental accident 
rate. 


The Prediction of Driving Skill. By Phyllis F. 
Bartelme, Institute of Welfare Research, 
New York City, Edwin D. Fletcher, De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles, California, 
and Clarence W. Brown and Edwin E. 
Ghiselli, University of California. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, April, 1951, 35, 98-100. 

Accident rate is frequently used as an 
index for gauging proficiency in driving. 
Two of the authors had previously found 
a battery of five paper and pencil tests to 
be effective in the prediction of accidents 
among taxi cab drivers. The purpose of this 
study was to determine the validity of these 
same tests in the prediction of driving skill 
as measured by work-sample exercises. The 
work-sample exercises involved such tasks 
as driving forward and backward in a 
narrow lane. Two hundred operators at 
an army base were given the five paper and 
pencil tests and also the steering and re- 


action time tests in use by the California 
Department of Motor Vehicles. Achieve- 
ment scores of these operators on the five 
paper and pencil and the two performance 
tests were compared with their scores on 
work-sample driving tests involving the 
actual operation of cars and trucks. For 
the most part the coefficients of correlation 
were very low. The steering performance 
test gave the most consistent results. The 
authors conclude that the prediction of 
driving skill by means of tests is by no 
means wholly satisfactory. 


Variability of Reaction Time and Susceptibility 
to Automobile Accidents. By W. L. Cation, 
G. E. Mount, and R. Brenner, University 
of California, Los Angeles. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, April, 1951, 35, 101-107. 

The purpose of this study was to test 
the hypothesis that an individual whose 
reaction times are relatively consistent 
throughout a series of measurements, ir- 
respective of the magnitude of his mean 
reaction time, will be found to be less sus- 
ceptible to automobile accidents than is 
the individual whose reaction times are 
more variable. Previous experiments had 
shown a very low correlation between re- 
action time and accident rate. It was 
thought that perhaps the “‘slow reactor’’ 
becomes aware of his ‘“‘handicap’’ and makes 
adjustments in his driving habits. 104 Radio 
Patrol Officers of the Los Angeles Police 
Department were tested on a reactometer, 
which measured the time required to move 
the foot from one pedal to another in re- 
sponse to a stimulus light. Detailed statisti- 
cal tables are given showing the relationship 
of the reaction time measures to different 
types of accidents. The authors state that 
the results of the study were inconclusive, 
and that the hypothesis stated above was 
not substantiated. 











Across The Editor's Desk 


With The Personnel Associations 


Tue WasHINGTON PeRsONNEL AssoctA- 
TION held its May meeting on the 24th 
which was also the Annual Meeting. At 
this meeting officers for the new year were 
el¢cted, headed by Harry Easmann, Director 
of Training, Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany. The April meeting was held on the 
26th. The speaker was William J] McLarney 
and his subject was ‘“Today’s Supervisory 
Needs.”’ 





Tue CaLirorNiA TRAINING Director's 
AssociaTION in its May CTDA Bulletin dis- 
cusses the problems involved in holding a 
Pacific Coast Training Directors’ Con- 
ference. The April meeting was addressed 
by Mr. Glen Beagle, Superintendent, South 
San Francisco Plant, Swift & Company. 
His topic was ‘This Is Our Problem.”’ In 
his talk Mr. Beagle gave an excellent 
demonstration in the use of the ‘‘flannel 


board.”’ 





Tue INpustriAL Revations Associa- 
TION oF Cuicaco held its regular meeting 
on the 14th of May at the Chicago Bar 
Association. The speaker was Eugene H. 
Jacobson of the University of Michigan 
and his topic was ‘Dynamics of Group 
Morale." On May 8th the Employment 
and Placement Groups held a meeting on the 
topic ““Techniques of the Employment 
Interview.’’ The speakers were S. J. Fosdick 
of Wieboldt Inc.; T. J. Manzke, The Pure 
Oil Company; and V. B. Leister of Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois. On 
May 3rd the Management-Employee- 
Community Relations Group met to hear 
A. D. Spaulding of Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company speak on ‘Developing Employee- 
Management Two-Way Communications.” 
On April 26th there was a special meeting 
on the subject “The Integration Program 
at Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company.”’ The 
speakers were C. Virgil Martin and Eliza- 


beth Hatch of the Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Company. 





Tue Paciric Nortuwest PEersoNNEL 
MANAGEMENT AsSOCIATION reports much ac- 
tivity and new members. The Portland 
chapter reports nine new ones and Van- 
couver has added three. The Association's 
monthly publication ‘‘Personnel Panorama”’ 
continues its 8-page breezy way. 





Tue PERsONNEL AND INDusTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS AssOcIATION OF Los ANGELEs is more 
active than in almost any other association. 
The April issue of Pira-Scope has a page one 
story about Palmer Wentworth’s article 
in March Personnel Journal on organizing 
a local personnel association. Twenty-four 
new members are listed in the April and 
May issues of Pira-Scope, each issue of 


which contains ten to twelve pages of news 
of the Association and its members. I shall 
be in California during the latter half of 
October and look forward to renewing 
my acquaintance with many members of the 
Los Angeles Association. 





Tue American AssociaTION oF IN- 
DusTRIAL Epitors held its annual meeting 
in Philadelphia March 29th and 30th. A 
preview party was held on the night of 
March 28th at the Pen and Pencil Club. 
The general subject of the conference was 
the improvement of understanding between 
employer and employee. Clinics were held 
for editors of company papers, led by 
journalism instructors and industrial edi- 
tors. On the second day Harry F. Gracey, 
until recently Training Director for SKF 
Industries, Philadelphia, presented drama- 
tizations of Industrial Editors’ problems 
using role-playing. George S. Talmadge of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, Brown Instrument Division, was 
General Chairman of the Conference. 
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Tae Firra ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
TraininG Directors was held at Cornell 
July 12th and 13th. It was under the direc- 
tion of the New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations. The theme of 
the Conference was ‘‘Organizing and Ad- 
ministering the Training Function."’ The 
Conference lasted two days and was de- 
voted to the discovery of training needs, 
the development of training programs, 
supervisory improvement and other prob- 
lems of training. 





Tue Eastern States CONFERENCE OF 
Traininc Directors was held on May roth 
and 11th. This is the Third Annual Con- 
ference and was sponsored by the National 


Employee 


Tue O.tver Iron MiIninGc Company, 
a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, publishes an employee maga- 
zine called Ore, Iron and Men. Recently 
they have been running a series of articles 
describing different departments of the 
Company. The March issue describes the 
Grading Department, which is called the 
nerve center of ore movement. The April 
issue describes the timber uperations for 
the Geneva Underground Mine. The May 
issue describes the Godfrey Mines. This is 
one of the relatively few underground iron 
mines. Today, less that 5% of the ore from 
the Hibbing District comes from under- 
ground. Ore, Iron and Men is a well-printed, 
liberally illustrated magazine of 24 pages. 





NaTIONAL STEEL CorporaTION has 
issued a report to employees for the year 
1950. This is handsomely printed on coated 
paper with numerous illustrations. The 
most striking one is a folding sheet show- 
ing a green one dollar bill and illustrating 
with lines how each dollar of the Com- 
pany’s expenditure is paid out. The total 
amount paid out by the Company is nearly 
$541,000,000. The main part of the booklet 


Association of Training Directors. The 
registration chairman was Joseph H. Jack- 
son, American Gas and Electric Service 
Company, 30 Church Street, New York 8. 





Tue Texas PersONNEL AND MANAGE- 
MENT AssocIATION held its annual meeting 
at the University of Texas in Austin. The 
conference was devoted mainly to the 
problem of supervision. Panel discussions 
were held with both workers and super- 
visors represented on the panels. It is in- 
teresting that this conference was reviewed 
in detail in Management Information a weekly 
letter written for department supervisors 
and foremen by the Elliott Service Company 
and edited by Glenn Gardiner & Associates. 


Publications 


consists of five pages under the heading 
“To Our Employees.’’ This is a letter 
signed by the President describing the opera- 
tions of the Company for the year, with 
some interesting economic facts. 





THe SouTHern States COOPERATIVE 
of Richmond, Virginia has just re-issued 
its employee handbook Know The Ropes. 
This is unusual in the seven pages of Chapter 
1 describing the purpose and history of the 
organization. Few handbooks take as much 
care in presenting the story of the organiza- 
tion to its employees. R. E. Bentley is Direc- 
tor of Personnel and is responsible for this 
excellent handbook. 





Tue Motuat Benert Lire INsuRANCE 
Company of Newark, N. J. publishes a small 
size newspaper style employee magazine 
which is issued every other Friday. This 
type of employee paper is increasingly being 
adopted. Among the reasons are that more 
frequent appearance makes it of more 
interest to employees. A recent issue of 
Mutual Benefit Life contains news of in- 
dividual employees and their social events 
and also some items of general interest such 
as an announcement of the election of H. 
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Bruce Palmer as Executive Vice President. 
Another item is the mention of the record- 


breaking volume of business of the Com- 
pany for the year 1950. 


Recent Publications 


Princeton University, INDUSTRIAL 
Retations Section, has just issued a new 
leaflet containing selected references relat- 
ing to retirement. This is four pages and 
contains about 20 references to articles and 
books on various problems of retirement. 
Copies are available at 20 cents. 





University oF Murnnesota, INpus- 
TRIAL Revations CENTER, has just issued 
“Unions In The Community."’ This is a 
mimeographed study of 62 pages in cover 
and contains the proceedings of a Con- 
ference held in February on this subject. 





Lasor Lisrary is a new organization 
—a book club. This makes available the 
labor books from all publishers. These 


books are reviewed periodically in a Labor 
Library Bulletin by an Advisory Panel of 
men and women active in labor and educa- 
tion. Labor Library headquarters are at 622 
Greenwich Street, New York 14, N. Y. 





Tue PsycHoLocicaL CorPORATION, 522 
5th Avenue, New York 18, has just issued 
a revised manual of Mechanical Compre- 
hension Test, form BB. This test by George 
K. Bennett has had considerable use in in- 
dustry. Much of the information in this 
manual is new and a good deal of it has 
been obtained from industrial corporations 
which have been using the tests. A copy of 
this revision of the manual will be mailed 
ON request to present test users by writing 
to Marjorie Gelink, Assistant Director 
Test Division, The Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





PsycHotocicaL Boox Previews is the 
title of a quarterly Journal of which the 
April 1951 issue is the second. It is edited 
by John W. French of Educational Testing 


Service, Princeton, N. J. and is issued from 
the Psychological Book Previews, 31 Mark- 
ham Road, Princeton, N. J. Single issues are 
$1.25 and the annual subscription price is 
$4.50. The current issue comments on about 
40 books dealing with various fields of 
psychology, counseling and statistics. 





Tae Universiry or Wisconsin has 
issued the John B. Andrews Memorial 
Symposium on Labor Legislation and Social 
Security. This is a well-printed book of 198 
pages dealing with such topics as un- 
employment insurance, fair employment 
practices legislation, health insurance and 
allied topics. 





Tae Murvat Benen Lire Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J. has recently 
issued a handsomely printed book under 
the title “‘Begin Now—To Enjoy To- 
morrow.’ The book was written by Ray 
Giles and is sent without charge to anyone 
upon request. In view of the rapidly grow- 
ing number of older people in the United 
States the problem of retirement is becom- 
ing of increasing importance. The Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company has issued 
this book as a public service in order to 
call attention to the importance of this 
problem. The book deals with the problem 
of retirement and the importance of plan- 
ning for it well ahead of time. It deals with 
all the problems which arise in the course 
of such an important undertaking. 





Cornett University was the scene 
of the annual course in Audio-Visual 
methods which will be given this summer 
from July 2nd to August 11th by the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations. Audio-Visual methods of com- 
munication are being given so much more 
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attention today that a course of this kind 
will be of great value to organizations 
planning to make use of these methods. In- 
formation may be obtained from the School 
at Ithaca, New York. 





Tue Foremen’s Dicest is the title of 
a new Digest style magazine designed and 
printed expresssly for the foremen. The 
topics carried in the first two issues are 
drawn from many sources including Factory 
Magazine, Harvard Business Review, Wall 
Street Journal, Personnel Journal and many 
others. The subscription price is $6.00 per 
year and the publication office is The Fore- 
men’s Digest, 18 South Dean Street, Engle- 
wood, N. J. Mort Friedlander is Editor. 
Quantities bring lower prices. For example 
500 Or more copies may be had at a price 
of 47¢ each. 





THe AMERICAN MANAGEMENT Asso- 
CIATION continues its issue of the valuable 
personnel series of handbooks which are 
the addresses made at its various con- 
ferences. Number 137 is ‘Practical Methods 
of Management Development.’’ Number 
138 is ‘Critical Factors in Management 
Planning."” Number 139 is ““Management 
Resources for the Emergency.’ Number 140 
is ‘Tools for Improved Personnel Rela- 
tions.’’ Each of these is available from che 
Association at 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. for the price of $1.25 each. 





Tue AMERICAN SocieTy OF TRAINING 
Drrecrors in its publication The Journal 
of Industrial Training for November 1950 
has issued a catalogue of training materials 
in their library which is operated in con- 
junction with the Purdue University Li- 
braries at Lafayette, Ind. The listings 
occupy 18 pages and are divided under 8 
headings such as apprentice training, pro- 
gram development and administration, etc. 





Tue Nationat INnpustriaL Con- 
FERENCE Boarp announces the publication 
of No. 113, Studies in Personnel Policy, en- 


titled ‘Cost of Living Provisions in Union 
Contracts."" The study was condicted by 
James J. Bambrick, Jr. and Harold Stieglitz 
of the Board staff. 





Tue Scotr Paper Company, Chester, 
Penna. issues a little handbook for em- 
ployees under the title ‘Measuring the 
Job: Scott Salary Job Evaluation Program."’ 
This is a five-page illustrated booklet telling 
the different steps in the program of evalu- 
ating and pricing salary jobs. The book be- 
gins by stating that the method in use here 
is the factor comparison method and de- 
scribing it in brief. References are made to 
the evaluation through committee action 
rather than by an individual. Salary grades 
and how they are determined are discussed. 
It is noted that job evaluation does not 
attempt to rate the man. The final section 
is under the heading ‘‘How Does Job Evalu- 
ation Affect You?”’ 





Rapcuirre Cottece, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. has issued the 1951-52 catalogue of 
the Management Training Program, which 
was inaugurated in 1931. This is a one year 
graduate course in Business Administration 
for women. Up to now the classes have been 
limited to about 4o students. Beginning 
with the coming year the management train- 
ing program will be extended to include 
about 70 students. This is due to the in- 
creased industrial activity and the greater 
demand for young women in administrative 
positions. The program includes six months 
of academic work at Radcliffe College and 
two periods of four and six weeks respec- 
tively of full-time work in commercial or 
business institutions. Applicants must have 
a superior college record and be not over 30 
years of age. Information may be obtained 
from T. North Whitehead, Director, 
Management Training Program, Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge 38, Mass. 





Tue Bureau or NaTIONAL AFFAIRS, 
1231 - 24th Street, N. W., Washington 7, 
D. C. is issuing a series of Personnel Policies 
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Forum. No. 2 is Status of First-Line Super- 
visors and Survey No. 3 is Is Management 
Listening? These surveys are prepared with 
the assistance of a panel consisting of a 
large number of personnel and labor rela- 
tions directors. The one on status deals with 
pay and other responsibilities and authori- 
ties of foremen. The other survey deals with 
communication. Both contain much valu- 
able information. They would have been 
more convenient if each had been properly 
indexed. 





Tue Paper Cup AND ContTAINER IN- 
STITUTE, 551 - 5th Avenue, New York 17, 
has recently completed an extensive study 
of industrial feeding. A 19-page report on 
this subject may be obtained from the Insti- 
tute upon application. Factory Management 
and Maintenance for May 1951 contains 
an article on this same subject. 





Tue University or Denver has just 
issued the Winter 1951 issue of Industrial 
Relations Newsletter published by the De- 
partment of Personnel and Industrial Rela- 
tions. One of the articles in this issue is 
Opportunities for Women in Public Utilities. 
This was written by Gertrude Prince in con- 
nection with her work in Industrial Rela- 
tions at the University. Theodore Cutler 
is Director of the Department. 





Tue Society ror PErsoNNEL ADMINIS- 
TRATION’S speakers at the recent Convention 
in New York stressed the need for extended 
services by the Personnel Department in 
this present possibly long-lasting defense 
‘““Emergency.’’ Giving practical suggestions 
for ‘‘Personnel Practices for the Butter and 


Guns Economy’’ were the panel speakers 
Dr. George K. Bennett, Richard C. Smyth, 
John H. Holzbog, Leonard C. Fogg, E. E. R. 
Wallace and Dick Johnson. The luncheon 
speakers gave information on the govern- 
ment’s program for wage stablization. At 
the business meeting William Leonard 
Smith of Lightolier Company was elected 
President. A vote of thanks was given to 
Walter Mason who has been President for 
the past two years for his persistent efforts 
to make personnel administration a pro- 
fession. 





I HAVE JUST RUN THROUGH the proceed- 
ings of the 1950 Annual Conference on Pub- 
lic Personnel Administration, sponsored by 
the Civil Service Assembly, of which my old 
friend and former associate, Kenneth O. 
Warner is Director. Among many other 
things that caught my eye was a story about 
the importance of the telephone. I just got 
well into the story on page 139 when, upon 
turning the page, I found it blank! I sup- 
pose I'll never know the rest of the tale, 
but from what I saw I was able to tell that 
the Des Moines city administration, with 
the assistance of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, had made good use of the ‘‘Voice 
Mirror.’’In the course of the article the 
author contrasted his reactions to two 
voices; one disagreeable and one very pleas- 
ant. All of us have had such experiences. 
My most recent pleasant experience was 
only a repetition of many others of the 
same kind in telephoning to the Fidelity- 
Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J. 
The operators there invariably make sure 
that you get exactly what you want—even 
if you don’t know, yourself, what it is! 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 120) 


LABOR RELATIONS OR PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: B.S. in Psychology. M.A. in Labor Relations 
and administration. Vet. 1 year experience personnel manager small corporation. Seek opportunity, 
minimum salary for responsibility. New Jersey, New York or relocate. Reply Box 135 


MARKET RESEARCH & ANALYSIS: Presently employed—experience in both public opinion sur- 
veys and employee attitude studies—including questionnaires, coding, tabulating, IBM, analysis and 
interpretation. Trained in report writing and presentation of survey results. Age 29, married, BS in 
Commerce with emphasis on market research and analysis; no reserve status. Detailed resume on fe- 
quest. Reply Box 143. 


PERSONNEL: 26 year old married man. B.A. & M.A. All work except dissertation toward Ph.D. 
Three year college teaching experience coupled with student counseling. One year prison administra- 
tion. Seek employment in Columbus, Cincinnati or vicinity. Reply Box 237. 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: B.A. in Economics June 1949. Presently doing grad- 
uate work in labor and personnel at University of Chicago. Vet. Age 31, Married, 1 child. Prefer 
Ohio, Penna., West Va., New York or Maryland. Personal data on request. Reply Box 738. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Broad background including engineering. Columbia MA in vocational 
guidance (courses in personnel administration, vocational testing me counseling, peychology. statis- 
tics, etc.). Would like to take part in well-rounded training program. Looking for company really 
interested in dynamic personnel program. Desirous and capable of conducting research in field. Age 27. 
Veteran. Married. Resume gladly sent. Reply Box 140. 


MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE: Heavy experience in personnel and industrial rela- 
tions, including contract negotiations with national unions, grievance handling, employment, job 
evaluation, employe benefits; also accounting and office management. Available as labor-human rela- 
tions executive or as staff assistant to top management executive. Christian, white, 50, healthy, vigor- 
ous, young ideas. Salary open, security and future prospects factors. Willing to relocate, to travel. 
For resume write on letterhead to Box 141. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS: $25 ,ooo-a-year man qualified by Quarter Century of experience now avail- 
able to take complete charge of employee relations for multi-plant or single-plant operation head- 
quartered in Mid-West. Reply Box 144. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: BBA in Personnel Administration. Desire a position in the personnel 
field. oe to start at the beginning. Age 24, Single. Veteran. Will relocate. Complete resume on 
request. Reply Box 247. 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE: Broad industrial experience including 10 years as Personnel Manager 
for subsidiaries of National firm. Fully qualified in all phases of Personnel and Union relations. Multi- 
plant experience. Desire a a opportunity as principle personnel administrator of a progressive 
company. Self-starter. Christian, Ph.B., age 40. Married. Resume on request. Reply Box 245. 


SAFETY DIRECTOR: Six years concentrated safety enginecring and safety experience in — employ- 
J 


ing over 2000. Age 37. Married. Now located in Ohio but available for location in mid 
and southwest. Reply Box 148. 


ewest, south 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


EDITORIAL POSITIONS: Wanted by men and women qualified by house organ experience in business 
and industry. Write to Andrew Cerruti, House — Placement Bureau, % Underwood Corpora- 
tion, 1 Park Avenue, New York City 16, New York. 


ASSISTANT PERSONNEL MANAGER: yee diversified experience. Presently employed in plant 
of 550 men with contractual relations with 12 unions. Responsible for personnel selection and place- 
ment. Administrative Grievance Procedure. Cornell graduate. Age 27. Married veteran. Reply 
Box 122. 


PERSONNEL AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION: 5 years industrial experience in all phases of per- 
sonnel administration. Thoroughly experienced in hourly and salary job evaluation. Have supervised 
salary administration plan covering 5000 employees. Now employed as Personnel Manager of com- 
paratively small manufacturing company. Desire employment with larger company offering greater 
opportunity. Prefer eastern Pennsylvania or New York. College graduate. Single woman. Age 29. 
Reply Box 129. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Five years experience involving extensive administrative responsibility as 
Dean of Men in mid-western University. B.S. and M.S. degrees from Indiana University in educational 
personnel work and psychology. Doctor of Education degree from Columbia University in student 
personnel administration and psychology. Seeking position in industrial training, job analysis or 
placement. Middle west, southwest or west coast preferred. Married veteran, Age 32. Complete re- 
sume on request. Box 130. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND OFFICE ADMINISTRATION: Wanted in smaller business 
organization or unit. 14 years diverse office experience, last five in new plant handling personnel 
selection, wage and salary administration, job evaluation, plant and group insurance and public rela- 
tions. Supervise stenographic, filing, switchboard, reproductions al other office functions. College 
graduate. Married veteran 2 children, age 35. Reply Box 134. 


(Continued on page 119) 


HELP WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS .EXECUTIVE: Large midwest company with multi-plant operation, 
A.F.L., C.1.0. and Independent Unions desires man with successful experience in labor relations, 
negotiations, contract administration and other phases of industrial relations work. Application will 
be held strictly confidential. Splendid opportunity for right man. Reply Box 139. 


WANTED: Potential Office Manager. Publishing house seeks young man 30-35 with demonstrated 
ability to supervise billing and other machine operators. Must be familiar with IBM equipment, sys- 
tems and methods planning. He will assume increasing responsibility for personnel and system design 
in other departments. Starting salary $6500 a year. Send resume to Box 142. 


ASSISTANT PERSONNEL MANAGER: Wanted for Indiana Food Company. Multi-plant operation. 
Must have required academic background and experience in several phases of general personnel and 
labor relations. Excellent opportunity with old established company. In replying complete history 
and salary required. Reply Box 146. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line, 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 
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